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MILVERSTON WORTHIES. | Let them, however, have the honour of their 
<a | Pure, their noble intentions. 

Tue Cleverboots family was ever remark-| Thewomen of our familyhave also testified a 
able for its spirit of research. Guy de Clever-' lofty superiority of character in many ways. 
botes, secretary to the good Duke Robert of| Aunt Abby constructed a swing for the safe 
Normandy, father of William the Conqueror, | recreation of infants of tender years, that 
was the most renowned antiquary and genea- | the perpetual assiduities of the nurse might 
logist of his time ; his celebrated dissertation | be intermitted, ar: that they may allow her 
on the use of Thumbe Rynges is still a) to work at more useful matters. My mother, 
valued authority amongst learned men.|a most simple-minded, tender-hearted crea- 
Longspée de Cleverbotes, whose cross-legged | ture, devoted to her children, disapproved of 
effigy is to be admired in Framlingham! the swing emphatically ; although my father 
Church, in a fine state of mutilation, has left | asserted that it was extraordinarily ingenious, 
the best work on Ye Druids Temples that and ought to be patented. Its efficiency was 
we possess, and also a brief chronicle of the j first tried on me, then an innocent unweaned 
Holie Warres which is little known except) babe, and the effects of this trial remain with 
to historians. Wilfred de Cleverbotes, who| me to the present hour. I fell upon my face ; 
wrote in the early days of the Reformation, has; and though, of course, my nose was in an 
preserved the traditions of church-decoration, | undeveloped stage, its line of beauty was for 

riestly garments and festival ceremonies. | ever marred. Aunt Abby = many years in 
His treatise is in Latin and in folio, and is| striving to remedy the radical defects of her 
deservedly esteemed a colossal monument of| invention; and, just when her efforts were on 
antiquarian knowledge. It is referred to in|the point of being crowned with success, 


all disputed matters of ecclesiastical millinery 
as a standard authority. The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, also, boasts its Sir Philip 
de Cleverbotes, whose famous translation 
from the Saxon of the Romance of Elde- 
gynde has never been surpassed for accuracy, 
grace, and elegance; it preserves all the 
spirit of the original and, what is more 
remarkable, its peculiar rhythm as well. 

As a rule, we have been less remarkable for 
the success than for the ingenuity of our la- 
bours : we have ever preferred to be guided 
by the erratic promptings of genius, rather 
than to follow the common herd through 
beaten and useful tracks. This is my own 
father’s case: after exhausting the whole of 
his patrimony and half his life-time on the 
invention of a machine for weaving worsted 
stockings, he found that a better stocking- 
weaving-machine had been constructed fifty 
years before, and that it had been improved 
to perfection while he was working ovt its 
first principles. My uncles Cyril and Theo- 
dore—both men of original and persevering 


somebody else constructed the baby-jumper. 

My two brothers inherit the family talents 
in an eminent degree; and, if suitable open- 
ings for their exercise could be found, they 
would, doubtless, become as distinguished in 
their day and generation as any of our me- 
morable ancestors. I, also, the only daughter 
of our branch, am of an inquiring mind; and, 
if my opportunities equalled my powers, it is 
the opinion of our friends that I should do 
something remarkable. 


MILVERSTON isan old town, not particularly 
picturesque, not manufacturing, and not eccle- 
siastical; simply retired, cheap, and very 
healthy. You may find hundreds of such 
provincial towns in England, each with its 
weekly markets, annual fairs, yeomanry ball, 
archery meeting, three churches, Dissentin 
and Romanist chapels, hordes of sma 
gentry, and half-pay officers’ families. Mil- 
verston has besides a neat, small theatre and 
a handsome subscription-library ; which I 
take to be rather the exception than the rule 


talents,—devoted themselves to science ; but, | in country towns. 


unhappily, their contrivances had been in- 
vented and abandoned as useless, long before 


Society in Milverston is very exclusive. The 
shop-keepers are a race apart ; arace by many 


they were short-coated, and all their disco-; systematically repressed, lest, in these pro- 
veries had been doubted, and discussed, aban-| gress times, they should attempt to encroach. 
doned or adopted at various antecedent dates. | Our rector is one of the o!d school: retired, 
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excellent, kind, learned, charitable, indolent. 
When I speak of the rector, of course I 
mean Dr. Wyatt, not the gentlemen at either 
of the new churches,or Mr. Dove, incumbent 
of the Chapel of Ease, in Lad Lane. Our 
rector held the living of St. Mary’s, before I 
was born, and it is one of his favourite stories 
to tell how he baptised me by a wrong 
name, and how cross my dear mother was 
with him for making the mistake; and how 
he soothed her by saying that my namesake, 
Lydia, the seller of purple, was a good woman, 
and I should be trained to imitate her. As 
if the Cleverboots were not always original ! 
I remember how he used mildly to reprove 
the censorious of our community by saying 
with a grave, benign, impressive air, “My 
dear people, you should not speak evil even of 
the town-pump.” 

Religious differences are marked and inve- 
terate at Milverston. Dissenters of every de- 
nomination are considered low ; being almost 
exclusively confined to the trading classes—the 
solitary exception of our own acquaintance is 
Dr. Taylor and his family who are members of 
the Scotch Kirk. Then there are the three 
church parties : the High, the High-and-dry, 
and the Low or Evangelical. Dr. Wyatt leads 
thesecond and by far the most numerousparty: 
the Reverend Basil St. John represents the 
High Church interest, and Mr. Dove is the 
Evangelical A postle. The most recently erected 
church—St. James’s—is in the suburbs, and 
its vicar, young Mr, Collins, has not yet com- 
mitted himself to any extreme principles, and 
is a favourite with the rector’s friends. Mr. 
Basil St. John is of a meagre habit, which he 
renders still more striking by clothing him- 
self in tight, buttoned-up, long-skirted coats, 
and keeping his eyelids down when he walks 
in the street. He is said to hold a theory that 


priests ought not to marry, and is invested! 


thereby with a sentimental interes in 
the eyes of his female parishioners, who, 
are for ever conspiring to present him with 
some piece of ecclesiastical millinery for the 
embellishment of his church.. The admirers 
of Mr. Dove are numerous, and to them has 
been ironically affixed the initials T, P. (or 
Truly Pious). They eschew all public 
amusements; are never seen at a ball, an 
archery-meeting or any other of our so-called 
vestibules.to perdition; are much given to 
lecturing in and out. of season, to tea-drink- 
ing, to denunciation of other sects, and to 
other quiet excitements of a domestic eha- 
racter. The rector’s friends are less strict ; 
they patronise the little theatre for the good 
of the town; keep up the balls patriotically ; 
dine, dance, and play a quiet rubber at each 
other’s houses. Dr. Wyatt could not get 
through his life without his rubber ;, he has 


it.as regularly as. his dinner, and avers that | power over all the charity-school children. In 


it promotes digestion. 


idden far down a narrow street, in the | tion, with a coppery complexion which has 
oldest part. of the town,is the Roman Catholic| won her the epithet of the Indian Chief, 
Chapel. Mr. Garnet, the priest, is suspected | chanting the psalmsdefiantly. It is impossible 
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by timid old ladies of being a Jesuit in dis- 
guise. I only see in him a man with whom 
fasting has agreed remarkably well; who is 
diligent amongst his people, and gives cause 
of offence to nobody. He resides in a very 
ancient house with an enclosed garden, which 
is the dwelling of three maiden-sisters— Perey 
by name—who, to judge from their appear- 
ance, must be in narrow circumstances, They 
do not go into society at all, but the two 
elder sisters may be seen occasionally on 
market-days; the third never goes out. I 
have observed them often in oddly-shaped 
Leghorn bonnets and purple pelisses, made 
many years ago, bargaining for eggs just 
below our dining-room window. Their faces 
are pinched and colourless, their eyes and hair 
dim ; but nobody ever indulges in a flippant 
remark on their appearance. It is enough for 
Milverston that they are ladies of long 
descent, and that the ancient gable-house 
they inhabit bears, upon a shield over the 
doorway, the half-effaced arms of the noble 
Perey family, and the date fifteen hundred 
and seventy-six. The oldest person in the 
town cannot remember when any but a 
Percy lived in that house. St. Mary’s 
Church is full of their monuments, and the 
magnificent stained east window of which 
Milverston is so proud, was put up three 
centuries ago in remembrance of one of 
them who fell at Zutphen with the knight 
of gentle memory, Sir Philip Sidney. 

Our doctors and lawyers are so numerous 
that it has ever been cause of wonder to me, 
how they all contrive to exist upon so small 
a community, which is remarkably peace- 
ful and healthy. But that they live,and live 
comfortably, nay luxuriously, is a fact suffi- 
ciently attested by their wives and daughters 
wearing best. bonnets every day. I do not 
patronise either profession, for Unele Cyril 
has made me aconvert.to homeopathy ; and, 
with one of these pretty little twelve-and-six- 
penny cases of globulesand a manual, price one 
shilling, I doctor myself and all our family. As 
for law, 1 would rather give away everything 
I possess, than venture into such a compli- 
cated trap. If anybody does go to law in 
Milverston, it is surreptitiously, as if they 
were ashamed of themselves: the facet is 
whispered in corners with much pursing up 
of mouths and cautious condemnation, 

Milverston does not lack its perambulating 
gazette. This news-organ is Miss Judith 
Prior, a maiden lady, many years past the 
seventh age of woman—she may be fifty- 
six; perhaps sixty; it is impossible to 

ess with exactness, for she devotes a good 

eal of her superfluous energy to suppressing 
and embellishing the fact. She is a great autho- 
rity amongst the clergy, and holds despotic 





church she stands up before all the congrega- 
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rson in the community who dares openly to 


with 
speak evil, even of the town-pump.” 


rave Miss Prior. She quotes to her all the|and-twenty years 
appropriate texts, and winds up emphatically | that I can recollect Effect with exactly the 
r. Wyatt’s advice, “You should not|}same medizeval aspect as she wears at this 

Many | blessed day. She is not rich, for her gar- 
— have been adjusted in the Dove| ments are splendid with the mellow tints of 
rawing-room, greatly to Miss Prior’s discom- | antiquity ; but she makes the best of them. 
fiture ; and it is thought by sanguine people,|She is of moyen height, and walks with a 
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to describe the air with which she gives that]}room up-stairs has brought me aequainted 
verse “I will not fear what man can do unto| with the outward as 
me !” as if she were a whole body of women’s | of the Milverston folks, of whose names and 
rights women rolled into one, and defying| occupations I am altogether ignorant. First, 
the sex. She needs this confidence; for, were|there are the walking girls: four of them, 
she not protected by her poke bonnet, she | all clad alike in grey lama dresses, black capes, 
would have been called out dozens of times. It} and straw bonnets trimmed with rose-colour ; 
must be acknowledged, however, that, lacking | they are all rather pretty, all of a size, and 
Miss Prior’s tongue, there would be a dearth |all very merry. At every hour of the day 
of conversation at our small, select tea-parties. | they are to be seen flitting in one direction or 
She generally contrives to have two families | another, chattering and laughing aloud; paus- 
at variance, and the repetition of the ill-|ing occasionally to look round at anything 
natured things the one says to the other im-; that has attracted their attention, and then 
parts great vivacity to her conversation. We | darting off again, as if they had to be at a 
always talk before her in the pleasing un-| given point at a certain moment. At first, I 
certainty of a chance word and her repeti-|thought they were oddities walking for a 
tion thereof, blowing up a mine between our-| wager and bound to traverse so man 
selves and our best friends. This being done,|of paving-stones in so many hours ; 

Miss Prior redoubles her assiduities to both | irregularity of their transits forbids this su 

parties, travels backwards and forwards dili-| position, On market-days and days of public 
gently widening the breach, and adding daily | amusement they are ubiquitous ; I am sure 
to her repertoire of spiteful anecdotes. Dear, | they are not canny, they are in so many places 
pretty, sensible, little Mrs. Dove, is the only | at once. 


ct of a great many 


miles 
ut the 


I wish they would get married. 
Who is Effect? Imyself was young five- 
0, and so far back as 


that if proper measures are taken she may |swaying gait, suggestive of ducks, while she 
soon be put a stop to altogether. I wish she | holds up her dress in front to display an em- 


‘were, 


broidered petticoat and a pair of very neat 


The favourite lounge in Milverston is Miss | boots, Her countenance is serio-comic ; serio 
Wolsey’s shop. She has confectionery and |as regards herself, comic as regards the spec- 


luncheon buns of the freshest and daintiest ;| tator. 


She wears a front of dishevelled 


and, in the two rooms above, a circulating | brown curls parted very much on one side, 


library of select works, chiefly novels, not quit 


me 
few subscriptions which enable her to have 
lying on her counter for inspection. 


income is buns, 


patronise 


taught them. 





church, and the bay-win 


so fresh as her pastry. I have borrowed there, | and, over all, an awful, nodding plume. 
at the rate of a penny per volume, the His-| her disengaged hand she invariably carries an 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa, Pa-| elegantly bound volume, consisting probably 
<i and a few other standard works. Also|of Lyrics of the Heart and other poetical 
at Miss Wolsey’s may be purchased mate-| effusions ; she does not frequent the streets 
rials for fancy-work ; and having once pro=} 30 much as the suburban walks; where I often 
posed to set up a ladies’ news-room and|meet her, murmuring poetry to herself and 
failed in the attempt, she still receives aj looking very melancholy. Poor old Effect! 


a ruby velvet bonnet through every season, 
In 


When the moustache movement began, 


the St. James’s Daily Chronicle always | Milverston opposed it on principle, as opening 
She | a door to revolutionary sentiments and gene~ 
also has a register for governesses and| rally subversive of that respectability which 
superior servants; but her chief source of|is the fundamental characteristic of all 


English institutions. We talked seriously - 


Our two chief milliners, Mrs. Brisket and | and emphatically about it, and the married 
Mrs. Dent, live on the same side of the| ladies were one and all denunciatory—uone 
market-place, a few doors only from each | of their husbands should make guys of them- 
other. The gayer section of the church parties | selves, that should they not. Mr. Matthew 
rs, Briskett; the T. P. clique} Wilson, a gentleman generally supposed to 
uphold Mrs, Dent. Both ladies understand | be under mild but effective government, went 
the science of flattery, and apply it with| up to town at this critical juncture and re- 
the tact which a long and intimate acquaint-|turned with—with all his face eclipsed in 
ance with the feminine idiosyneracy in its\three weeks’ growth of variegated hair. It 
most confidential moments, can alone have | was not handsome. People asked satirically 


if he had gone over to the Latter-Day Saints 


Our house is on the north side of the}—it being well known that he was nota 
market-place, nearly opposite St. Mary’s | saintofany denomination—and one fierce lady 
w of the sitting-|who dreaded the contagion of example, 
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offered Mrs. Wilson a pair of scissors to crop 
the obnoxious tangle while her spouse slept. 
But the little wife said, with tears in her eyes, 
that it would be as much as her ringlets were 
worth to touch it, and it grew and grew until 
it aggravated many others to try what they 
could do in the same line, for the way in which 
the little man vaunted himself of his beard 
was quite insufferable. He thought himself 
wiser with it; talked about patriarchs and 
other obsolete topics, and elevated his chin in 
the air until it was a sore temptation to all 
beholders to pluck him by the beard. After 
a ragues of various degrees of stubbliness, 
light gentlemen of Milverston came forth 
decked with more or less hair; some with 
only moustache and imperial, others all over 
except the nose and forehead—it was pure 
contradiction in them and emulation—which 
of them ever thought of coveting the locks 
on his friend’s head ? but many, many longed 
for the hair off Mr. Matthew Wilson’s chin. 
It became quite a mania, The shop-boys all 
began to cultivate their faces, and Miss 
Wolsey got some stuff with a long name 
which was warranted to give the moustache 
a superlatively elegant curl. She told me it 
sold admirably ; Mrs. Matthew Wilson with- 
drew her custom from the bun-sho 
very account ; Miss Wolsey was false to her 
sex. By degrees the mania decreased ; first 
one countenance lost its superfluous adorn- 
ment, then another, and finally at a general 
réunion in Mrs. Briskett’s show-room, the first 
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clerks (most of them of singularly short sta- 
ture), emulous of such fame as wonderfully 
lacquered boots, ingenious ties, and immacu- 
late all-round collars can afford them. 

And then the mendicants, who may be 
likened to fragments of battered old wall, 
such as we see sometimes shouldering respec- 
table bricks and mortar—the Irishman—that 
animate bundle of rags, that scarecrow, that 
compound of dirt, roguery, and wit, who 
evades the policeman, and sings ballads in a 
cracked voice, interspersed with dancing : the 
man with laces who infests the bridge and 
hangs his hands like a begging poodle ; the 
sturdy fellow on one crutch who demands 
alms with a your-money-or-your-life air: 
crazy Betty, who bows graciously to all young 
people, and collects fragments of stick an 
coal; the cripple girl with beautiful blue 
eyes, and the old match-woman, who whines 
so cleverly, and smells so odiously of gin. 
Besides these there is that eternal woman 
with the babies, or who is just going to have 
babies, and has nothing to dress them in 
when they come, and the people without 
arms or legs, or with odd ones, who crawl 
about on market-day, and harrow up every- 
body’s feeling, nine times out of ten unneces- 
sarily. These are as much features of Mil- 
vereton streets as the church steeple or the 
inn doorways. 

Some persons have foolishly regretted that 
I do not inherit my mother’s prettiness 
rather than my father’s high, aristocratic, 


offender’s wife exhibited his moustache tri-! Roman features; but it is needless to say 
umphantly ; she had gummed and twirled it | that such weakness is unshared by me. I am 
into a true-love knot, and put it in a locket| proud that I bear the stamp of my descent 
appended to her watch-chain. After that | upon my face, and would not exchange it for 
incident there were no more non-professional | the charms of the Three Graces combined. 


beards. 

Milverston owns two Latter-day Saints of 
the real kind ; the one a gigantic blacksmith, 
the other a small man with the aspect of a 
Skye terrier crossed in its affections. The 


For what is beauty to expression? What 
indeed? Beauty is but a passing monthiy 
rose; expression is a crisp everlasting! 
Beauty fades at the touch of time ; expression 
gains in intensity by every added year! 


former always looms large at the doorway of| Beauty gratifies the eye, but expression de- 


his forge, which is in a wide thoroughfare, 
waiting for equine customers ; whilst his myr- 
midons in the background are blowing the 
furnace, welding bits of metal, and perform- 
ing other labours of the craft. His beard is 
dingy grey and yellow, and is scattered over 
his broad chest, while his hair is plaited be- 
hind in several little tails, and then clubbed 
up into a single twist. The other man is a 
basket-maker, and every market-day he sits 
just before our house, with his wares for 
sale ; his nature, from what I have observed, 
is as kindly as his countenance is cross- 
ined. 

Amongst others whose peculiarities have 
caught my attention is the Quixotic gentleman 
who almost lives at the subscription library, 
with his hat at the back of his head, and his 
eyes always looking vaguely about for adven- 


lights the heart, engages the understanding, 
and abides within the memory so long as it 
holds its sway. 

My life is what might be expected from a 
Cleverboots—a not unworthy Cleverboots. 
My tastes are literary, my manners firm but 
unobtrusive, my principles of the strongest 
character. From my youth up I have been 


jan observer—may I, without trenching on 


the domains of the more lordly sex, say, a 
critical observer of human nature. I have 
shot folly as she flew by, and transfixed 
frivolity with a glance, throwing, from time 
to time, a few remarks on paper to that 
effect, with a view to holding the mirror up 
to art and nature both. From grave to gay, 
I have passed with the airy oe of a 
true Cleverboots ; and if my portraits be not 
always flattering, lay not the fault to me, but 


tures; also the Falstaffian auctioneer, who| to the figures that flit before my magic glass, 


eclipses completely the light of a bay win-| which but reflects them faithfully, and never 
dow in passing and the multitude of young | condescends to exaggerate or distort. 
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I do not pledge myself to any myself.to any particular |some opened, : 
line of observation in the selection I shall 
make from my accumulated and ever accu- 
mulating papers, but I modestly hope to offer 
something which shall gratify aid taste. 





THE RHODODENDRON GARDEN. 


Tux inhabitants of London were indulged, 
during the past month of June, with one of 
the daintiest sights ever numbered among 
the pleasures of a capital. It was an [At 
Home to morning callers on the part of 
certain members of the great Heath family, 
chiefly the Rhododendrons and Azaleas, The 
members of this widely-scattered family ; 
whe, having taken up their temporary 
lodging at Ashburnham Park, appeared in 
a spacious reception-room abutting on Cre- 
morne Gardens, Chelsea, and looked their 
best to charia all visitors. They were all born 
at Knaphill, in the neighbourhood of Woking, 
where they have nearly a hundred acres of 
their own, and are waited upon by a large 
retinue of attendants, under the command of 
their two faithful servants, Messrs. Waterer 
and Godfrey. All these distinguished branches 
of a noble family ctitalael the Queen Vic- 
toria and all her court; and there was no 
court lady better dressed than they were on 
that great occasion. 

The roots of all plants of the Heath family 
run out into fibrils of a hair-like fineness ; 
that is the reason why the soil applied to 
them must be of a light sort, and moist 
enough, They like best rotted peat, or leaf- 
mould, or loamy sand. To a net-work of 
light filaments this kind of soil clings well— 
so well, that although exposure to the air 
soon injures them, there is not much reason 
to dread exposure if the plant be dug up 
with its roots still in the ball of earth that 
surrounds them. They can be so dug up and 
conveyed from place to place without the use 
of pots; and for this reason it has been pos- 
sible for Messrs, Waterer and Godfrey to do 
what they have been lately doing (and will 
do again, no doubt, in future years) in Ash- 
burnham Park, King’s Road, Chelsea, with 
the assistance of Mr. Simpson, who is the 
active and sensible proprietor of that pro- 
perty. 

Under a huge tent they made a garden: 
not of flower-stands, but an actual ‘garden, 
and no small one, with oh walks, and 
beds planned by the skill of practised gar-| 
deners, Into the garden they then brought 
by thousands, from their nursery - grounds| 
at Knaphill, choice rhododendrons, azaleas, 
kalmias, and other allied plants ; all chosen 
from those that were on the point of 
bursting into fullest blossom; but with the 
buds yet solid enough to bear the jolts of 
travel. The trees were then carefully assorted 
as to size and colour, and transplanted into 
the leds prepared for them. A few days 
having, then been suffered to elapse, the blos- 
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soms opened, and the whole garden became 
an expanse of flower in which not a break 
was to be seen. Cushioned seats were placed 
here and there under the blossoming trees ; an 
elegant little stage erected at one end, from 
which visitors might look abroad on the whole 
fairy spectacle ; “and then the doors were 
opened. The tie of kindred among the plants 
by confining all varieties of form and tint 
within certain strict limits, ensured a complete 
absence of harsh contrasts. The charm was 
everywhere perfect, and its delicacy became 
more apparent as, with little impairment of 
the general effect, the tender blossom leaves 
began, as their last days drew near, to 
wrinkle and to fall. Before the beauty of 
the whole display had vanished, the doors of 
the garden closed. The plants are now being 
dug up again (we assume that the garden 
will be shut ere this reaches the reader), and 
carried back to Knaphill with the soil about 
their roots. 

The great mass of colour in this garden 
of flowers, having settled like a flight of birds 
upon a patch of London ground takes flight 
again as quickly ; and, as the great mass of 
colour was produced by the rhododendrons, 
we shall speak of them as types of the whoie 
show. Much time and knowledge, many 
successive discoveries—some of them very 
recent—have gone to that extension of the 
range of colour in the rhododendrons which 
made # possible for the massing of their 
blossoms to produce effects so exquisite. The 
common purple or Pontic Rhododendron 
itself is an old friend in Europe. It abounds 
in the Levant, and was named as we now 
name it by the ancient Greeks, the word 
meaning rose-tree. It was called also rhodo- 
daphne, rose-laurel, though that name 
more strictly belonged to the oleander; but 
of old, and till within the last two hundred 
years, rhododendrons and oleanders were not 
carefully distinguished from each other. The 
Pontic Rhododendron is, of course, to be 
found growing wild in the land once called 
Pontus, and now called Armenia. Although 
fair to the eye,—second only to the roses—the 
rhododendrons and azaleas are poisonous 
plants,and the abundance of their flowers was 
believed to have so great an influence over 
the honey of the country, that the Romans 


would not receive honey in tribute from the ~ 


men of Pontus ; but took from them instead 
of it a double quantity of wax. It was to the 
Pontic honey, gathered chiefly by the bees 
from rhododendrons and azaleas, that the 
dreadful sufferings of the Greeks near Trebi- 
zond described by Xenophon in his account 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, were 
ascribed. They vomited, and became delirious. 
The ground was covered with the bodies of the 


soldiers as it is after a battle ; but, in twenty- 
four hours, except that they were weakened, 
all were well again. 
says an old herbalist, is “in all poyutes like a 
Pharesy ; that is, ’beauteus without, and 
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within a rauenus wolf and murderer.” Dr.| been charmed during this month of June, 
Hooker wrote also from the passes of Thibet:|now past, in the Rhododendron Garden 
“Here are three rhododendrons, two of them|which suggested these remarks. ‘The 
resinous and stropgly odoriferous; and it is seg ge varieties having been introduced 
to the presence of these plants that the|/by seed only within the last ten years, it 
natives attribute the painful sensations jis only now, therefore, that we are begin- 
experienced at great elevations.” | ning to see the extent and beauty of the 
And now that we have named Dr. Hooker,! addition to be made to English gardens by 
we have named the chief adorner of the| the cultivation of plants bred from them. The 
rhododendron garden. Before his recent|show at Ashburnham Park, in fact, was 
exploration of the rhododendrons of the) one of the first hints, and the most emphatic 
Sikkim Himalaya, and his introduction of} we have yet had, of the debt England will 
new seeds, the range of colour over which| owe for increase of beauty in its gardens 
the gardener had rule was very limited.|to the naturalist who first explored the 
There are three plants out of which to/rhododendrons of the Sikkim Himalaya. 
breed varieties. Probably oP wma ton scciaitaidinmiipeiniibeininsats 
how, within the flower-cup the filaments (eac 
bearing a case full of aoe dust, or pollen) ERIC WALDERTHORN. 
surround the little central column. On the CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
point of that column they scatter their dust! Ernst Watpertuorn walked to and fro 
when the flower is full-blown, and the dust, as | in the withdrawing-room of Kronenthal. His 
a fertilising powder, passes in a changed form | face was anxious, though he strove to smile 
down the column to the seed-case at its|and words of hope were on his lips, which, 
root, where it gives life to the seeds. If | to judge from his unequal steps and rest- 
the filaments of a flower—say of a flower of| less eyes, seemed far from his heart. 
the purple rhododendron—be cut off, and at; “You may depend on it, dear mother, that 
the time when they should shed their pollen| Eric never left Stettin that stormy night, 
on the summit of the little column, ealled| Every one must have seen the storm comin 
the pistil, there .e shed on it by a gar-|up all the evening. You may rest cma 
dener the ripe dust or pollen of another|he slept safely under the hospitable roof of 
sort of rhododendron—say of the Caucasian | the Geldenstern.” 
—the resulting seeds will produce hybrid; “ Heaven grant it may be as you say, my 
plants partaking of the qualities of either|son,” answered the lady to whom his words 


parent. Let all these seeds be sown, and, | were addressed. 
perhaps, no two will come upalike. Some will} The lady of Kronenthal, as she was always 


produce plants more nearly like the male/called, had not long passed the prime of life. 
ew some plants more nearly like the | She was about forty-five, and bore her years 
emale parent, and the blossoms may be of| well, though the traces of deep sorrow were 
all shades of colour between white and pur-| to be seen on her still handsome countenance, 
ple. On this principle and within limits! The likeness between her and her children 
so defined, many varieties of rhododendron | was very remarkable, and there could be no 
were produced at Knaphill and elsewhere ;| doubt as to whence Eric derived his broad 
the colours of their flowers being formed | forehead and deep intellectual eye. She was 
almost exclusively by modification of the/tall and rather slight ; and, as she rose from 
main elements of purple, pink, and white. In| her chair and,approaching her eldest son,stood 
the gardener’s eyes the great merit of Dr.| beside him putting her hand upon his arm 
Hooker’s Asiatic explorations was, that he|and looking into his face, he almost started 
brought home seeds of new rhododendrons ;| back from her, and from his own thoughts, 
among which were some that yielded blossoms |—the face was so like Eric’s. 
of the richest scarlet. “Mother! I will have a horse saddled 

Rhododendrons are a hardy race of plants.|and ride over to Stettin. There is plenty 
There is strong evidence of this in the mere! of time before dark.” 
fact that they can be dug up by thousands} But before this intention could be executed, 
while in bud, brought to a distance to display | sleigh bells were heard in the court below; 
their blossoming, and then dug up again and/and Ernst, running down, was seized 
carried home: but there is a limit to their! in the hall by Eric. Warm greetings passed 
hardihood. English Aprils will take care that | between the brothers: all the warmer br the 
no good rhododendron blossoms shall show | suspense Ernst had been enduring. 
their petals out of doors ; nor is it aneasy, if} Eric presented Carl, who was heartily 
a possible, thing so to acclimatise a plant as} welcomed, and the three proceeded up- 
to make it change its own appointed times of|stairs to the mother—overpowered with 
bud, and flower, and fruit, The difficulty | the joy of hearing her son’s voice—who stood 
is to be overcome only by intermarriages of|trembling at the door. Eric bounded for- 
the Americans and Europeans with the| ward and, embracing her, carried her to the 
Asiatics. On this principle gardeners have|sofa, covering her face and hands with 
acted. On this principle the tints were | kisses. 

roduced, by the variety of which we have! “Mother, dear mother, I hope you have 
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not been very anxious about me, The storm 

detained us ; we slept at Stettin that night, 

and had to. wait there till the road was 
ble. 

But the mother did not so soon recover 
from the suspense she had been enduring for 
the last two days ; and now the reaction was 
so great that she fairly gave way and burst 
into tears, as Eric knelt before her. So 
he looked at Carl, and they said nothing 
about the wolves and the snow-storm. 

“Mother,” said Eric, “I have brought you 
something from Rome, which I know will 
please you. It is to be hung in your oratory. 
It will come with the rest of my things 
in the baggage-sleigh this evening. And see, 
Ernst,” he continued, “ what I have brought 
for you, or rather for your bride.” 

“How beautiful!” said Ernst, as he 
opened a case, which his brother put into his 
hands, and an exquisite set of antique 
cameos met his eyes. 

“I hope your bride will like them,” 
he said, “and I hope she will approve of her 
new brother a little ; though, 1 suppose, she 
likes you so much that she will have no liking 
to bestow on me.” 

“Oh, yes, a sister’s love, dear Eric; we 
never had a sister. Some day you will give 
me one, as I give you one, now.” 

Erie reddened, and said, “ Perhaps.” 

“ There could not have been a nobler pair 
of brothers,’ thought Carl, as sitting beside 
the lady of Kronenthal, he watched them as 
they walked arm-in-arm, and up and down 
the room. There was a great likeness 
between the two. Eric was a little taller, 
though both were tall and well made. 
There was the same frank bearing, the same 
noble cast of countenance; but there was a 
look of fire at times in Eric’s eyes, which 
the calm grey eyes of Ernst did not possess. 
There was in both the same confiding, loving 
repose on each other’s faith. The love that 
Eric bore his brother, amounted almost to 
devotion ; and that of Ernst for him was that 
of one who had protected, and humoured, and 
petted him from his infancy. 

Left without a father when they were yet 
infants, the three boys soon knew what the 
cares and sorrows of the world meant. Their 
right to their inheritance was contested for 
— and more than once the mother had 

een obliged to fly by night to carry her 
children to a place of safety, and often had 
she known what it waseven to want bread and 
a place of refuge. During all these trials— 
which came to a close when Ernst was 
twelve and Eric ten—the care of the elder 
brother for the younger was something beau- 
tiful to witness ; and after they were restored 
to their estate in peace and safety, his care 
and solicitude for him seemed to increase. 
It was Ernst who had taught him all the 
athletic exercises in which he was so well 
skilled; Ernst who had carried him home 
half-dead through a snow-storm ; Ernst who 


had killed the wolf whose teeth were at his 
throat ; and, when the indescribable longing 
had seized him to be an artist—to see Rome— 
it was Ernst’s entreaties which had obtained 
the mother’s reluctant consent to his de- 
parture. It was not surprising, that he 
loved Ernst with all the strength of his 
impassioned soul; that to him ail his 
thoughts turned in success, in despair ; that 
to him he poured out his heart in long letters 
—all his yearnings, his hopes, his fears; that. 
to Ernst were sent the first successful crea- 
tions of his pencil, of his chisel; and that at 
Ernst’s summons he should have left his 
beloved studio, his unfinished picture, and 
journeyed to the north, to be present at 
the crowning of his brother's happiness, 
which he knew would have been incomplete 
without him. 

This Carl knew partly. Eric from time 
to time had told him enough of his past 
life to make him understand the bond which’ 
bound the brothers together, and made their 
affection appear so beautiful to him. It was 
as much to see this Ernst, of whom Eric 
spoke so constantly, that Carl had con- 
sented to go with him to Kronenthal, as 
the desire to hunt wolves, to skat, or enjoy 
the other amusements of a Pomeranian 
winter. 

“When shall I see your bride ?” said Eric. 
“And you will not tell me her name?” 

“No,” replied Ernst, “I want to surprise 
you. She is an old friend of yours.” 

“Who can she be?” said Eric. 

“You will see to-night,” replied Ernst. “We 
are going to Rabenstein to spend a few 
days. She will be there. You must drive 
our mother, Eric; and your English friend 
and I will take the other sleigh. 

While Carl was in his room preparing for 
this visit, Eric came in to him. 

“Carl, don’t say anything about the wolves 
or the snow-storm to Ernst as you go to Ra- 
benstein ; it will make him uneasy, and my 
mother will be sure to find it out if itis spoken 
of. I would not have her know it just 
now for a great deal; her nerves are still 
trembling.” After a pause, he continued, “I 
must ask Ernst if he knows the Mellinthens. 
I can’t remember the name.” 

“ She is a beautiful creature,” said Carl, as 
he continued his occupation of culling the 
contents of a large portmanteau and trans- 
ferring them to a smaller one. 

“Carl, Carl, she is mine. 
her!” said Eric. “At least, I know she 
loves me. For the rest I do not foresee 
any difficulty. My mother and Ernst are 
so universally beloved and respected in 
the neighbourhood, that I do not think I 
shall ask her parents for her in vain.” 

“T wish you joy, dear Eric,” said Carl, 
warmly pressing his hand. You will find 
that there is a great difference between pure 
love and the devouring fire of passion.” 

“Tt was the last I feared,” said Eric, “I 


I have won 
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know too well what I suffered all last summer 
—what it cost me of my life and power as an 
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he loved with all the strength of his soul ! 
He looked around ; he would have fied, 


artist, and how much time I lost in fruitless |; Quick as lightning this truth must have 
longings. But it is a quiet joy which fills my | flashed through his mind ; for, almost before 


heart since I became certain that Marie loves 

me. I shall tell Ernst all about it when we 

return from Rabenstein. Carl, were you 

going to Rabenstein, when I met you at 
tettin ? 

“Yes,” I was going tosee Franz Von Wedel. 
He lives there, does he not ?” 

“ Lives there!” said Eric ; “yes, and is a 
great friend of ours. It is he whom we are 

oing to visit. Rabenstein castle belongs to 
fis father. It is close to the town. You 
must take care of your heart, Carl; Franz 
has some very beautiful sisters, I hear. I 
knew them when they were little girls, and I 
was a boy of fourteen. I hear they have 
grown to be perfect beauties. When I was 
here two winters ago, they were in Paris with 
their aunt; so I did not see them.” 

On their arrival at Rabenstein, the tira- 
vellers were shown into the rooms prepared 
for them. Carl had one allotted to him close 
to those of the two brothers; and Eric had 
been gossipping with him, and had not quite 
finished his toilet, when Ernst came into his 
room. His face was radiant with some great 
joy. He stretched out his hand to his 
brother Eric, and took hold of his, which he 
pressed warmly. 

“ How well you look, Eric, this evening !” 
he said. “You are as handsome as a young 
bridegroom going to see his betrothed. Or 
shall we make this your betrothal night ? 
There are such beautiful young ladies down- 
stairs, you must choose one. But come; I 
want to present you to my bride; she is all 
impatience to see you.” 

As the three young men descended the 
wide staircase of the old castle, and just as 
they had reached the last step, Ernst said to 
his brother, “ Eric, why did you not tell me 
all about your adventure with the wolves the 


| 


other night, and your ride in the snow-}| 


storm ?” 

Eric started. He looked at his brother. 

“Who told you? Did Carl?” 

“Not I,” said Carl. 

“ Ernst ! how came you to know anything 
about it ?” 

“Come and see who told me,” said Ernst, 
smiling, and he laid his hand on the 
door. 

Eric’s heart beat quickly, his eyes became 
dizzy. Who told Ernst about the wolves ? 
His bride? How came she to know? Who 
told her? Had Marie? Did she know 
Marie? Was Marie there? No; she was 
at Strahlen, thirty leagues off. Then he 
remembered her sister’s parting words, “ You 
will see us sooner than you expect.” A light 
flashed through his mind. It was she—his 
brother’s bride — whom he had rescued from 
death! She was on her way to Rabenstein 
when he had met her. She, Marie, whom 





Ernst had done speaking, the door was 
opened, and there, in a brilliantly-lighted 
room, stood his mother; and, beside her, 
robed in pure white, the golden curls falling 
round her beautiful face, stood Marie. Marie, 
his Roman dream. Marie, his beloved. Marie, 
his brother's bride ! 

There were other persons in the room. 
He saw only her. Mechanically, asin a dream, 
he followed his brother: as in a dream, he 
heard the voices of those around him; a 
confused whirring filled his ears. He saw 
Marie advance towards him, again holding 
out both her hands, smiling with an angelic 
smile. He looked at her. All present saw 
his face was of a deadly pallor ; then a wild, 
unearthly gleam shot from his eyes. He 
advanced to meet Marie as she approached ; 
then turned and fled. 

All stood amazed. In the first consterna- 
tion none thought of following him; and 
when Ernst and Carl did so, it was too late. 
He was nowhere to be found. He was gone; 
fled out into the night. 

Soon the woods round Rabenstein rang 
with the voices of men and hounds. “Eric! 
Eric !” was heard on every side in the voices 
of his friend and brother. Ernst and Carl 
sought everywhere ; and Schwartz bounded 
into the woods, baying loudly. “Heaven be 
— !” said Ernst ; “he is on his track.” 

ut hour after hour passed, and neither 


Schwartz nor Eric ony 
1? 


“Can I have a sleigh?” asked Carl. “I 
will go to Stettin, I think he will go there.” 

“T will go with you,” said Ernst. 

“T think it will be better that you should 
stay here and direct the search, both here 
and at Kronenthal,” answered Carl. “We 
had better divide our exertions, Depend 
upon me for leaving, on my part, nothing 
undone. I will write to you from Stettin, 
and tell you where I go next, if my re- 
searches there are unsuccessful ; and you can 
write to me there, and let me know whether 
you find any traces of him.” 

So Carl arrived at Stettin, and went to the 
Geldenstern, which he had only left a few 
hours before. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Eric had rushed from the room into the hall; 
caught up his cloak and cap, which still lay 
there, opened the outer door, and fled—fled 
out into the brilliant night; fled over the 
hard frozen snow; fled, whither he knew 
not. One idea, one thought, scorched his 
brain, lent wings to his feet. Ernst’s bride! 
—his brother’s bride! At first he could 
think of nothing else. Then the remem- 
brance of the two days passed at Stettin 
came back in a flood to his memory. Looks, 
tones, words, seared him ‘as with a hot iron. 
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Yes, his brother’s bride ; he loved her, loved 
her to madness. He felt—now when he knew 
she was lost to him for ever—the full force of 
the burning passion with which he loved her. 
Why should his brother stand between him 
and Marie? Had he rescued her from death ? 
Had he borne her through the storm? And 
Marie herself. Why had she deceived him: 
why had she given him a false name? And 
when he had spoken of Ernst, why had she 
not told him all? Even the ring of be- 
trothal, he had never seen; had she even 
laid that aside to deceive him? Ifshe had 
but told him all, when she found out who 
he was, he would have conquered his feel- 
ings whilst they were yet undeveloped ; at 
any rate, they would not have reached their 
present height ; and, had he found that he 
could not contemplate his brother’s union 
with her with composure, at least he would 
have returned to Rome—could have made 
some excuse, But now everyone had been a 
witness to his madness, and his crime was 
known to all. On he fled! Day broke, and 
night came, and day broke again, and still 
he fled—onward, onward. 

At last, exhausted nature could bear no 
more; and one day he awoke, weak and 
trembling, like a child, and found himself in 
a small but poorly-furnished room—the best 
bed-room of the small inn of a little town, 
scarcely better than a village. He was told 
that he had been picked up on the road, 
apparently dead, and had been brought in. 
He had been there ten days; he had been 
delirious, and had had frightful dreams. He 
tried to rise up in the bed on which he lay ; 
but he fell back on the pillow. Recollection 
returned to him. Was it a continuation of 
the horrid nightmare of his delirium, or was 
it areality ? The whole truth soon re-entered 
his mind; but he no longer raved when he 
remembered all; he was too weak. He 
would write to Ernst ; he would tell him how 
involuntary his fault was, and how deeply he 
repented it. 

And Marie, she who had been a pure and 
holy ideal to him so long—a form to 
place in heavenly visions—she, a worthless 
vain heartless woman, who cared not who 
suffered ruin, if she could only win admira- 
tion. Ah! why did he not leave her to 
the wolves that night? Better that Ernst 
should have wept for his bride, than to 
have been betrayed by her. Why had he 
not perished in the storm? Better that 
Ernst should have wept for him, than have 
been betrayed by his brother, who owed him 
everything. Then the thought flashed across 
his mind, might she not be innocent? Yes, 
she was innocent, pure as anangel. She knew 
he was Ernst’s brother ; it was as sister that 
she had answered his looks of love; as a 
sister she had allowed his lips to rest on her 
forehead, her head to lean upon his heart. 
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show affection to him, greater even than could 
have been granted to the brother of her be- 
trothed. Oh, he alone was the criminal; 
and he alone would bear the punishment. 
Let Ernst and Marie be happy. 

And so he wandered on—no longer flying 
but listless, despairing—he scarcely knew 
where. He had some faint recollection of 
selling a ring of some value, which he found 
on his hand ; and then of modelling a dog—a 
wolf-hound—and selling that for very little 
money for his wants were few. 

At length, one day, he found himself in 
Rome, walking up the street where he had 
lodgings, in what had once been a palace. 
Entering the door, a pretty young woman 
dropped him a curtsey, and led the way up 
a broad staircase. She unlocked a door; he 
entered. It was his room. There was the 
unfinished picture which he had left, to obey 
Ernst’s summons to Kronenthal, where his 
presence had turned that happiness into 
sorrow. 

He sank upon a chair and hid his face in 
his hands, “Is the signor tired?” asked the 
pretty young woman in her soft language. 
“Can I bring him some wine? Will he not 
take something ?” 

Eric looked up. He made sign to her that 
he wanted nothing. “Is this the signor’s 
beautiful dog?” she inquired, pointing to a 
large wolf-hound that lay beside his chair, 
panting. “ Poor hound, he is tired ; he seems 
quite footsore. I will fetch him some water.” 
And the young woman went out. 

Eric stooped down to look at the dog. 
It was Schwartz who lay there, Schwartz, 
who had traced him out on that fatal night ; 
who had followed him all through his wan- 
derings. Unconsciously Eric had fed him ; 
unconsciously patted and stroked him; un- 
consciously modelled him and sold the 
model one day, to pay for his night’s 
lodging. Her dog! Marie’s dog! Why 
had it clung to him? Why followed him ? 
At first he felt tempted to chase him from 
his sight ; but Schwarz got up, put his large 
paws on Eric’s knees, and looked into his 
eyes. Eric looked at him. It was his own 
dog, the dog he reared himself, the dog he 
had taken out for his first hunt, the last time 
he had been at Kronenthal. Ernst had given 
him to Marie; but the dog preferred his 
old master. How was it that he had not 
recognised him before ? 

“Poor fellow, you are more faithful than 
I have been. I am not worthy to have 
you as my friend; but remain with me, 
Schwartz.” 

He found several letters waiting for him. 
Two or three bore the post-mark of Stettin. 
These he flung into a drawer, and locking it, 
threw the key out of the window. “Nothing 
shall tempt me,” he said, “to read those 
letters. Who knows if I might be able to 


Ani then, had he not saved her from a cruel | resist their entreaties to return?” And then 
death? Gratitude alone would impel her to! he wandered out, day and night, in the first 
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days of the young spring. The faithful 
> olen d followed him everywhere; and 
when he sat down on some venerable old 
ruin or green moss bank covered with purple 
violets, the dog would crouch beside him, 
and look up into his face. 

One day he approached his unfinished 
picture; he wiped the dust off. His eyes 
rested on it for some time ; then he took up 
a pencil, made some alterations in it, looked 
for his palette, put fresh colours on it, and 
was soon absorbed in his painting. Day after 
day he sat at his long-neglected easel. Peace 
came gradually back to his soul, and a calm 
look to his eye. 

“Why should I lose my youth,” he thought, 
“lamenting a fault I have not the power to 
undo? Time will conquer these feelings, and 
then, perhaps, I may be able some day to 
return to Kronenthal to my mother, and 
Jook upon Ernst—yes, even upon Marie— 
his wife—unmoved.” Then he thought he 
would look at the letters he had shut up 
in the drawer when he first came home ; but 
the drawer was locked, and the key nowhere 
to be found. During bis researches after it, 
the letter which he had received from Ernst, 
asking him to come up to his marriage, fell 
under his hand. He opened it; it was full 
of joyous affection and buoyant happiness. 
Eric's heart throbbed with sympathic affec- 
tion, even as it throbbed when he had first 
read the letter. Itran thus: 

Northernmost ho! Eric, my soul’s beloved brother ; 
your presence is mecessary to complete my happiness. 
I have wooed and won a pearl of surprising beauty. 
Come and be a witness to our union. Pardon me, 
‘dear Eric, if I have not told you of this before, but I 
was loth to trouble your brotherly heart with all my 
hopes and fears. The sun has at length broken 
through the clouds, and when you are here it will 
beam in fuli splendour on our marriage. Come as 
goon as you receive this; as eoon as you arrive it will 
take place. Our mother is well; she hopes soon to 
have the joy of seeing you again. She counts the 
hours till you come as impatiently as I do, Do not 
refuse to come; without you our joy will be clouded 
with sorrow. Your loving brother, 

Ernst, 

P.S. I do not tell you the name of my bride. I 
want to surprise you. She is an old friend of yours, 
though you have not seen her for years. Perhaps 
curiosity will speed you on your way. 

There was the fatal mistake! Why not 
have told him who she was? Why not have 
described her? Why not have lingered with 
a lover's fondness over every feature? He 
would have recognised her at once ; and at 
least he would have been innocent. For, he 
felt it now ; he knew that he had loved her 
from the very day in which he had first seen 
her in the Sistine Chapel. But his heart was 
so calm, he was so self-possessed, even until 
the very moment in which he came to her 
rescue, that it would not have been difficult 
to repress all beyond. 

The reading of this letter of Ernst’s, and 
the painful thoughts it renewed, threw Eric 
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back in the progress he had made towards 
recovering his peace of mind. He resolved 
to make no attempt to open the drawer, and 
to leave the other letters where they were. 
On the arrival of another letter, with the 
same post-mark, he put that away, resolved to 
do nothing which could renew thoughts that 
he knew would only be a source of pain to 
him. His better feelings at last triumphed. 
His picture advanced. It was nearly finished, 
It was the Temptation in the Wilderness, 
And, whilst Eric put the last finishing touches 
to the white angels appearing in the fore- 
ground, he felt as if angels were ministering 
to him too, 

He had triumphed ; he had conquered the 
material life ; he had regained the spiritual ; 
and he thanked Heaven, and was happy. 

One bright early summer day, who should 
stand beside him but Carl? Carl, his own 
dear friend! Schwartz bounded up joyously, 
and leaped upon him. “Carl, dear Carl!” 
cried Eric; and Carl could not speak for 
amazement, 

“Sit down, Carl, I will tell you all.” And 
Eric began from the night in which he made 
the fatal discovery that he loved his brother’s 
bride. He hid nothing. 

“Tt was only afterwards,” said Carl, “whilst 
wandering in search of you, that I began to 
understand what discovery could alone have 
impelled you to such a flight. I have 
traced you from town to town, dear Eric. I 
recognised this ring of yours,” producing 
it, and placing it in Eric’s hand, “I also 
knew the model you made of Schwartz. 
His being with you helped me a good deal. I 
had some difficulty in persuading the posses- 
sor to let me have that model; but I have it 
safe. He thought a good deal of it, and the 
strange young man who sold it to him. I 
lost yow track for some time when you 
passed through the Tyrol. It was not until 
a week ago that I heard from Ernst you 
had returned to Rome ; and then I came here 
as fast as I could.” 

“And Ernst? Have you heard from 
Ernst lately? Is he married?” 

“He is married. On his receiving your 
letter telling him you were at Rome, his 
marriage took place. It is now about three 
months ago. It was at your mother’s desire 
that it was done. Ernst wanted to see you 
first.” But Carl did not tell Eric that the 
marriage was solemnised when all thought 
his mother was dying. He reserved that 
for another time. 

Gloomy thoughts did not remain long 
with Eric now: he had only to put them 
from him, and the cloud passed away. Carl 
and he worked together and walked to- 

ether as of old, and their life was as 
Cappy as before. Carl cut a beautiful group 


of Schwartz struggling with the wolf, in 
pure white marble, for Katrine, as he had 
promised her ; and the two friends packed it 
and sent it to Kronenthal with a loving letter 
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from Eric and friendly greetings from Carl.|been hard at work all the morning, and 
Carl told him by degrees of his mother’s wanted a little fresh air. So, calling Schwartz, 
illness) He did not know much about! who lay under the table sleeping, he went 
it; he only knew that she had been very | out, not even locking the door; and, telling the 
ill. Ernst’s letters were very short, and he | young matron who kept his rooms for him and 
had only spoken of it in two—one at the first, | acted as portress that he would be back very 
when he had given it as a reason for not/soon, he went down towards the quay. Turn- 
being able to leave her and go in search of|ing the corner of a street, he suddenly met 
Eric, and one in which he had told Carl under | two ladies, face to face. One of them was 
what circumstances his marriage was to take| Marie! He saw her for a moment; felt a 
place. Eric’s heart bled within him. sudden choking, a violent throbbing in 
“T will go to them soon,” he said. “I'his head, and saw no more. He turned 
will go to my poor mother !” | before he had been recognised. He flew 
jover the burning pavement, nor stopped 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. | till he got into the country far beyond the 
AvuTUMN was drawing near, and Carl de- | suburbs. He could not rest till miles and 
clared that he must on a holiday: he miles be had left the city far behind him ; 
had been working so hard. jand then he sat down and thought. Was 
“Come with me, Eric. Let us go and have | this his boasted strength ? 
aramble somewhere. What do you say to| He rose and walked on. A cooler breeze 
Venice? It is four years since we were there.” | was beginning to temper the fierce heat of 
“T can’t go with you, Carl. I must finish | the afternoon. He saw a small village at a 
my picture of the Wolf Hunt before Christ-| little distance. The fierce emotions which 
mas, It is to be my wedding present to, had arisen in his breast on so suddenly meet- 
Ernst, you know, and I want to take it with | ing Marie began gradually to subside. The 
me. Remember, too, we have work cut out) road he followed wound through rich fields ; 
besides. I shall have enough to do to get; where the purple grapes blushed through the 
through it all.” |green leaves of the vines, twined in the 
“So you still abide by the resolution not}trees and fell in luxuriant festoons from 
to go to Kronenthal before Christmas ?” branch to branch. The bright cicala sung 
“I do not think I shall go before that,” |lustily among the stones which formed the 
said Eric, smiling faintly. “I believe that! low walls, the boundaries of fields where the 
I am heart-whole now, but it is as well) yellow corn fell beneath the sickles of the 
not to try my strength too soon. You are;sunburnt labourers, their swarthy brows 
coming with me, Carl.” {bound round with bright-coloured handker- 
“Well, considering that I was cheated out! chiefs, Farther on, a beautiful little brook 
of my visit last year, I think I will; and I} murmured over the large loose stones in its 
shall keep a better look out after you this | and fell into a hollow, where some 
time. Why, you might have died in that dark, curly-headed children, with sparklin; 
small ——- in Bavaria, and no one have|eyes, were dipping a brown pitcher, an 
been a bit the wiser for it.” where Schwartz cooled his hot tongue. But 
“Tam glad I did not, Carl. I should not} Eric heeded not all this beauty ; which, at 
have known what it is to conquer temptation | another time, would have excited his warmest 
and tread evil thoughts under foot.” admiration. He was holding fierce communion 
So Carl departed, not for Venice, but for a | with himself. 
fortnight’s trip with some friends of his| He reached the village he had seen at a 
on a short cruise in a yacht to some ofj|distance. As he entered it, he looked round 
the Mediterranean islands. And Eric re-jfor some one of whom he could inquire 
turned to his picture, and worked with re-|the way, or ask where he could find a 
doubled pleasure, when he thought how lodging for the night. He was determined 
pleased Ernst would be with it. And/|that he would not return to Rome—at any 
Schwartz sat for his portrait again, and slept | rate not till he had heard from Carl. He 
at his master’s feet between each sitting. It} would wait in that village; he would write 
was a representation of the self-same hunt in ; to Carl from thence. When Carl could assure 
which Ernst had saved Eric’s life, and} him thatshe was gone, then he would return ; 
Schwartz was grappling with one wolf whilst! but he raust give up all thoughts of Kronen- 
Ernst, standing over his prostrate brother, | thal that winter. He and Carl would spend 
held another at bay. Eric smiled and thought | it somewhere else; perhaps in Paris, perhaps 
of the time when he would unpack his} London ; but trust himself where she was— 
icture before the eyes of Ernst and his wife.|no! he dare not do that, now! 
e thought of calling her, sister! He was! As he advanced up the street of the little 
strong now and could bear it. | village, he found a child sitting on a door- 
Carl had been gone nearly ten days ; he step weeping bitterly. At sight of Schwartz, 
would be home soon; and Eric thought he|she was frightened. Eric drew near; and, 
would go down to the quay to inquire if the| sitting on the step beside her, took her on 
marble had arrived out of which the two) his knee, and tried to soothe her. She told 
friends were going to cut a group. He hadihim her father was very ill—her mother 
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said he would die. After a little while | a level with it, was the scaffold on which the 
he prevailed on her to lead him to her) artist had worked. 

father, and entered a low white cottage. | “We cannot take the scaffold down before 
Ascending a narrow staircase, he found him-|the painting is finished ; it cost too much to 
self standing beside a bed, on which lay aj putit up. The paintingis given to us by a kind 
man, still young, but emaciated and parched | lady friend who lives in the neighbourhood. 
with fever. A pale young woman sat near| We were to find the artist, and she was to 
his pillow : his wife, the mother of the little} pay him. It was she who suggested the idea 
child. Strong compassion awoke in Eric’s | ofa festa when it was finished, and a collection 
heart. He comforted the weeping wife, and | for the poor.” 

gave her money to buy food for herself and}; “Is there not something wanting in the 
child, and medicines for her husband. As he! group to complete the idea?” 

was leaving the cottage, he was met at the| “It is ‘The child Christ teaching in the 
door by a venerable old man, the priest of the | Temple,’” answered the priest. 

small village. Eric saluted him with deep re-| _“ But the principal figure is wanting,” said 
spect ; said he had just been to see the poor | Eric ; “the Divine Child.” 

people above ; and he thought the man looked} “True—true.” 

very ill. Then the priest, after learning from} Erie stood gazing on the half-finished 
him how he came to the village (he had been | canvas ; a glow spread over his countenance, 
out rambling, and had lost his way, he said), |a bright light beamed from his eyes, and still 
offered to conduct him to the house of aj he stood gazing in silence upon it. The priest 
parishioner, where he would be well lodged | looked at him; his face was changed. 
and taken care of. ' From the time that he had taken the child 

“I am afraid the fever will spread; we|on his knees in the street ; had spoken com- 
have another case in the village,” the old! fort to the weeping mother ; hadentered into 
priest said to Eric, as they walked along. j the old priest’s distress; peace had been 

“Who is it?” asked Eric, | dawning in his mind again. And now 

“An artist, who came here to paint} the full notes of an organ swelled through 
an altar-piece for us. It was going on the church, and a beautiful tenor voice pcured 
rapidly, and was to have been finished | forth the words of a Latin anthem : 
before this. Only a fortnight ago he was! “The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
seized with this fever; and a very bad | because He hath appointed me to preach good 
state he is in, poor fellow. Bad enough for | tidings to the meek ; He hath sent me to bind 
him, but bad for us too. We expected the! up the broken-hearted; to proclaim liberty to 
painting to have been ready before this, and | the captives, the opening of the prison to them 
we had appointed the day after to-morrow | that are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable 
for a grand festa. The neighbouring gentry | year of the Lord.” 
had promised to be present at it; some rich} Yes; “the opening of the prison to them 
Englishmen from Rome too; and we ex-/|that are bound.” The voice dwelt on that 
pected to make a good collection for our poor ; Verse again and again: “the opening of the 
against the winter. But now,” added the old! prison to them that are bound ;” the loosing 
priest, sorrowfully, “ we shall have no festa, | of the dark chains bound around the captives 
no collection ; and our poor will starve next|of Passion. ‘he divine words came floating 
winter, I fear.” down the aisle; Eric felt them thrilling in 

“Is there no one you know of who could | his soul. 
finish the painting?” asked Eric. The melody changed; a full chorus of 

“Thave written to Rome,” answered the voices burst forth in answer back to that 
old priest, “but all the artists seem either , divine announcement: “ How beautiful upon 
to be so busily employed, that they cannot;the mountains are the feet of him that 
leave their work; or they do not care: bringeth good tidings ; good tidings of peace ; 
to finish a picture already begun. I have/|that sayeth unto Zion, Thy God reigneth ! 
written toa young Englishman I know there ;! Break forth into joy, sing together, oh ye 
but he also is away, and not expected home: waste places of Jerusalem! Know ye that 
for five days. I am sure he would have| to-day hath He spoken. Behold it is He!” 
come had he known our strait,and he will} A Divine vision passed before Eric’s eyes ; 
come when he gets my letter; but it will|he saw the Glorious Child standing in the 
be too late then.” | vacant place; the Deliverer from the power 

“Where is this painting?” asked Eric.;of the Evil One. As the music ceased, he 
“Might I see it ?” | spoke to the priest : 

“QO! certainly, certainly,” answered the| “My father, I am an artist; I will finish 
old priest ; and he led the way to the village; the picture. Where are the colours and the 
church, a large and ancient one, and they ; pencils of the poor artist who lies ill ? 
entered the building together; leavingi “They can be fetched, my son,” said the 
Schwartz stretched on the pavement outside. : good old priest, trembling with joy. 

They went towards the high altar. Above; “I must begin instantly. I cannot sleep 
it, and just beneath three beautiful painted | till it is done. Can I have a light this even- 
windows, hung the unfinished picture ; on! ing—one that will burn all night ?” 
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The colours were fetched, and he selected| The priest stood ia silent wonder. Eric 
those he wanted, by the fast declining rays of | was now busy on the folds of the pure linen 
the sun. Preparations for a good strong light | garment. He did not notice that any one 
were made; and the good father promised | was in the church, any more than he had 
to come and superintend it himself. Before the | noticed the old man’s presence on the even- 
twilight had ceased, the figure was sketched in| ing before. The hours passed, and he still 
by a rapid and masterly hand. When the| lingered over his work, loth to part with it, 
good priest came according to his promise, to | for,tothe good father’s eye, it seemed finished ; 
light the tall wax candles which were to illu-| still he did not like to speak to him ; and if 
minate the night vigil, he was astonished at| he had spoken, Eric would not have heard him, 
the progress that had been made. Silently | so wholly was he absorbed in his work. The 
the old man mounted the scaffold; lighted | priest saw with concern that the bread and 
the thick tapers in the tall, massive gold candle- | wine had not been touched. Fain would he 
sticks, that stood on either side of the picture;|have asked) him to come down and eat 
silently descended, glided over the pavement, | something, but he dared not interrupt the 
and put some bread and wine in a corner which | work, and the rapt worker. Some one came 
Eric had pointed out. And then he stood| to fetch him to the bed-side of the man ill 
and watched him. Rapidly he sketched,| of fever; they thought he was dying. He 
rapidly put in the colours. The soft night} left the church. Schwartz still lay where 
breeze came in at the open window ; and the | his master had lefthim. Some hours elapsed 
broad full moon poured down a flood of silver | before the priest returned. When, at last, he 
light through the many-coloured panes, and | was released from the numerous claims on his 
strewed the pavement with the varied hues| attention, he came back to the church. The 
of the rainbow. Everything was so hushed,| painting was finished. The artist was no 
so still, that the hum of the fire-flies was} longer on the scaffold. He appeared to be 
heard as they danced beneath the trees| kneeling on the steps of the altar, as if 
which overshadowed the sleeping dead in the | returning thanks for his finished work. The 
churchyard ; and a full-throated bird sang/| good father went up to him, he was lyin 
all night in a neighbouring wood. prostrate at the foot of the altar, his he 
Midnight struck. In the deep silence, the | on the first step. The priest raised him; he 
muffled strokes on the bell, high up in the! thought he was dead, but he had only fainted. 
tower, throbbed through the church, as if dealt | Weakened by his previous illness ; the fierce 
by the hand of some mighty and invisible | emotions he had experienced on again mevt- 
giant. The old priest went out ; Eric had|ing Marie, the rapid flight from Rome, the 
not seen him; he was absorbed in his work, | night watch, the long fast, the absorption in 
body and soul. And there, by the light of| his work—all had been too much for him, 
the huge wax tapers, in the deep silence of} The priest called for assistance ; he was 
the night, his vision sprang into being be-| lifted and carried gently to the priest’s 
neath his rapid, skilful fingers. The moon} house, and laid on the priest’s bed. The 
faded, the bright stars vanished from the | scaffold was taken down; the people flocked 
face of the glorious sun, all nature sprang | to the church to see the wonderful figure of 
into life; and, when the good old priest|the Holy Child; the report of its beauty 
stood ayain in the church behind Eric, he| spread abroad. Next day the church was 
found him still at work. The sun stream-| full to overflowing ; and, while the anthem 
ing in through the east windows, through | swelled down the aisles, and the people wor- 
gorgeous hues of crimson and blue, poured a| shipped, and money was poured into the box 
purple radiance round his head. The father | for the poor, Eric lay tossing in the delirium 
stood amazed. He saw the figure of the| of the fever that was heavy on the village. 
Holy Child in all its beauty. The counte- 
nance was entirely finished. The calm blue CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
eyes seemed to pour down a flood of light on} Cart returned to Rome three days be- 
the amazed doctors, listening intently to the| fore the expiration of the fortnight. They 


words proceeding from the parted lips. ‘The | had encountered a squall at sea which had - 


shining gold curls rolled down upon the; damaged the yacht so much that it was 
shoulders ; the pure white festal robe, in| thought prudent to bring her home for 
which He had “come up to Jerusalem”| repairs. Refreshed by his holiday, invigorated 
flowed down to the pavement, but did not} by the sea-breeze, and excited by the danger 
conceal the sandalled feet. He seemed to be} they had been in, Carl stepped lightly along 
in the act of descending the steps, around and|the street which led to his and Eric’s 
upon which the doctors were grouped. The|lodgings. He had a whole budget of fresh 
left foot was on a step higher than the right, | ideas and new thoughts, to impart to Eric, 
and was lifted, as if the child were coming| and he anticipated with pleasure the work 
forward, perhaps to descend to the very steps| they were to begin together, and wondered 
of the altar itself. The left arm was raised, | whether Eric had been to look after the mar- 
the hand pointing to heaven ; the right hung} ble, as he promised. He bounded up the 
down by his side, grasping a parchment-roll | steps of the old palace, and met the portress 
from which he seemed to be expounding. betore he reached the door of the studio. 
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“T have a letter for you, signor; it is 
down stairs,” she said, “it came for you three 
days ago.” 

“I will go with you and fetch it,” said Carl. 
Is the Signor Eric up ?” 

“ No, signor ; but there isa ladyand gentle- 
map in the signor’s studio. They have been 
here several times since signor Eric went out. 
The lady and gentleman came to-day to see 
if you were come home.” 

“Eric gone out!” said Carl. “When did he 
goout? This morning?” 

“No, signor. Two days ago.” 

“Two days ago! And where is he gone?” 

“T do not know, signor.” 

“ What lady and gentleman ?” 

“I do not know, signor. The gentleman 
asked if you had returned, and said he would 
wait a little and see if you or signor Eric 
came in.” 

Carl ran up stairs to the studio ; he opened 
the door, and entered. He stepped back in 
amazement—he could scarcely believe his 
eyes when they fell upon Ernst and 
Katrine. 

“And where is Marie, Madame Walder- 
thorn,” he asked, hesitatingly, after the first 
hearty greetings were over. “She is not ill, 
I hope ?” 

It was now Ernst’s turn to look at Carl in 
amazement. Katrine smiled. “Why, this is 
Madame Walderthorn,” he said, laying his 
hand on Katrine’s arm. 

“Whew!” said Carl, and drew a long 
breath ; and then sitting down, fanned him- 
self with his broad-brimmed hat, and burst 
out laughing, with tears at the same time 
pouring from his eyes. “Why,” he said, 
when he had recovered his breath, “we both 
thought it was Mademoiselle Marie you had 
married.” 

“What?” said Ernst. “ Who thought co ? 
Eric ?” 

“ Yes, and so did I, ” said Carl. “I amsure 
I cannot exactly tell you, how or where, 
either he or I got the impression that you 
and she were betrothed lovers last Christmas. 
But we were both certain of it. It was the 
cause of his flight from Rabenstein.” 

Ernst was thunderstruck. Carl told him 
everything he knew of the business, begin- 
ning from the meeting in the Sistine chapel 
to the hour when he found him again in 
Rome. 

“Poor suffering Eric!” cried Ernst. “It 
was Katrine who told me of your adventures 
that night, and the rescue they had received 
at your hands. It was Katrine, who told me 
also, that Eric loved Marie; and that she 
returned his affection. I had been speaking 
to my mother and Marie’s parents when I 
came into Eric’s room, and that evening was 
to have seen their betrothal. But how came 
you to be so deceived, Carl? Did not I tell 
that Katrine was my betrothed, or 

ranz—did you not see him again?” 


“No, you said nothing to me that night,” 
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said Carl; “nor did you ever mention it 
in any of your letters. I suppose you never 
dreamed of our mistake; even in your 
letter announcing your marriage, and telling 
me Eric was at Rome, you did not men- 
tion your bride’s name. And as for Franz, 
I have never seen him, or heard from him 
since; and, if you remember, I never re- 
turned to the room after we had searched 
the woods. No! Eric told me, and I never 
doubted but that he knew all about it ; there- 
fore, I never asked any one. Why should 
I? But, good Heaven, what surprise and 
joy for him! Where is his mother now—the 
lady of Kronenthal ?” 

“She is herself again, and here with us 
at Rome. She is at our lodgings with Marie. 
We have brought her here for change of 
air. She has been ill; and is even now far 
from well, poor child.” 

It was true. Marie, since the night when 
Eric fled from Rabenstein, had drooped like 
a broken flower. All through the agony of 
the night of fruitless search, she had scarcely 
utte.ed a word; and during the weeks of 
suspense which passed, before she heard 
that he was safe at Rome, she had scarcely 
seemed alive. Her greatest consolation ap- 
peared to consist in being allowed to watch 
beside the bed of his mother, when she lay, 
long, at the point of death. She would retire 
to pray in the oratory, where the picture 
had been hung, which Eric had brought for 
his mother, the picture in which she saw 
herself so lovingly, so well remembered. 

When weeks and months passed away, 
and he did not return, but only wrote and 
said that he was happy, and would come to 
see them soon, the hope which the picture 
inspired faded away from her heart, and she 
became very ill. When the group of Schwartz 
struggling with the Wolf, arrived, Katrine, 
to whom ‘t was sent, gave it to Marie, who 
was still jiving at Kronenthal, with Eric’s 
mother, and Ernst and his wife. It was car- 
ried into her room, and sometimes she would 
stand and look at it for hours, unheeding 
those who spoke to her. At last, as summer 
approached, Ernst determined to go to Rome, 
and see Eric, since he would not answer any 
of his letters, or inquiries as to the cause of 
his flight. At first he thought he would go 
alone, and then he determined io take 
Katrine and Marie with him ; but as Marie 
was still very weak, their journey was put 
off from week to week, till the autumn was 
at hand. They wanted to surprise Eric, so 
Ernst took care not to write to him. 

Their precautions had been defeated. On 
the first morning after their arrival, 

“Where can Eric be?” asked Ernst, 
“surely he will return soon ?” 

“T cannot think,” said Carl. “I have a 
letter here, it may be from him. I will open 
it, if you will allow me, Madame Walder- 
thorn ?” 

“Oh, pray do!” she said, “ But pray call 
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me Katrine. You call my sister, Marie ; and 
we have known trouble enough together to 
make us all brothers and sisters.” 

“T am so accustomed to hear Eric speak of 
our sister as Marie,” said Carl. “But this 
etter is not from him,” he added, in a tone 

of disappointment. “It is from a friend of 
mine who was very kind to me once, when I 
was very ill—indeed, saved my life—and 
what is most vexatious is, that it will oblige 
me to leave Rome for a few days. He im- 
plores me to go and finish an altar-piece, left 
inahalf unfinished state by the illness of the 
artist who began it. My friend is the Curé 
. Argui, a small village about four leagues 

? will write it down for you, You 
bad better come here, and wait for Eriv’s 
return.” 

“T will wait here all day long until he 
comes,” said Ernst. “We must tell my 
mother and Marie the clue we have to his 
wild flight from Rabenstein. How it will 
gladden | Marie’s heart to know that she is 
sO devotedly loved !” 

“ And we must bring her and our mother 
here to see this beautiful picture of the wolf- 
hunt,” said Katrine. 

Carl hired a conveyance, and went to 
Arqui, the small village where his friend 
lived, He arrived there the day after the 
festa, and met the good curé. 

“T knew you would come,” said the father, 
his face brightening with pleasure, as he 
shook the young man’s hand; “but I am 
sorry that you have had your journey for 
nothing. 


painter, and the festa took place yesterday, | was in Rome, “ with his wife Katrine.” 


Come and see it!” 
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They had gone to sl Thay had quae to Chat tehe-wes 40d, Wh (she was told), who 
had found some traces of Eric. 

After he had seen his brother, Ernst went 
back to Rome, at the urgent solicitation of 
their mother, who begged him to return to 
Katrine and Marie, a make the best story 
he could to the latter to account for her re- 
maining behind. So the mother and the 
good priest watched beside the bed of the 
sufferer. Nothing could induce Carl to take 
any rest. He shared the night vigils and the 
anxious cares ofthe poormother. He nursed 
his friend with all the tenderness of a woman. 

For days the struggle between life and death 
wenton. Butit didnot last long. ry tee ome 
they said. And then Katrine told Marie all. 

When Eric opened his eyes to conscious- 
ness they gazed upon the loving face of the 
mother who bent over him. They closed 
— in quiet joy. He never asked how 

e came there; he was content to know 
that she was with him. His first words were 
to Carl; he asked why Ernst was not there ? 
Carl could not understand how he knew that 
they were allin Rome. He could not think 
why he took it so quietly that his mother 
was with him. At last, when she was out of 
the room, he told Carl how he had met 
Marie on his way to the quay, to louk after 
the marble, and how he had fled at once. 

When he was sufficiently strong to be 
removed, an a English carriage was sent 
from Rome for him, He was taken, at his 
own desire, to his own lodgings. There, after 
a few days, "he regained so much strength, that 


The picture is finished by another | his mother ventured to tell him that Ernst 


She 
saw that she had done well to use precaution 


On their way to the church, he told Carl | with him ; for when he heard that Katrine 


how he had met with the strange artist. At 
first Carl listened abstractedly, for he was 
thinking where could Erie be; but when the 
euré began to describe this artist, Carl lis- 
tened attentively. By this time "they had 
reached the church, and went up to the 
picture. 

Carl instantly recognised the hand. 
he! Itis Eric! Where is he ?” 

“He lies at my house, my son, 
to say he has the fever.’ 

“© Eric, Eric!” cried Carl ; and tears of 
grief stood in his eyes. « Bring me to him, 
my father. He is my friend, my brother.” 

‘As Carl entered the room where Eric lay, 
Schwartz, the faithful Schwartz, leaped up 
and fawned on him, 

Carl bent over Eric’s bed. He gave no 
sign of recognition. His eyes were glazed 
with fever; his cheeks 4urnt as if with fire; 
his lips were parched. 

“T will write to his brother, and send it b 
the driver who brought me here,” said Carl, 
“T will stay here till his brother comes,” 

The same evening brought Ernst and his 
mother. They had not deemed it right to 
tell Marie of this affliction, and Katrine 
had remained with her in their absence, 


“Tt is 


I grieve 


was Ernst’s wife, he turned white, and had 
fainted. 

trine married to Ernst! Mother! 
Katrine married to Ernst !” 

“Hush, my son. We know all. All shall 
now have a happy termination. Ernst is wait- 
ing outside, Will you see him? He has seen 
you already. When you were delirious with 
the fever he was with you.’ 

“ Oh, mother, mater !” cried Eric, “where 
is my noble brother ?” 

Ernst came in. Eric rose to meet him, 
and fell upon his neck. Long, long the 
brothers held each other, locked in a close 
embrace. 

“And Marie? When shall I see her ?.” 
said Eric. 

“ Now, dear Eric,” said Ernst. Ericreceived 
her from the hands of his brother, folded her 
in his arms, and once again clasped her to his 
throbbing heart. 

And so there was another festa in Arqui. 
The old priest, who had so tenderly nursed 
Eric, gave him and his bride the nuptial bene- 
diction at the foot of the very altar, in the 
very church. Young girls strewed the path 
of the bride with the brightest flowers of 
the late autumn. And, after the cere- 


nearly 
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mony, the bride and bridegroom started 
for Vienna, where Carl joined them at 
the end of a month. And then all three 
went to Kronenthal, and spent the winter 
there. Ernst had his wedding present, and 
the day that it was hung up over the 
mantelpiece in the withdrawing-room, there 
was a grand party at Kronenthal. Some 
of the guests did not know but what they 
liked a small picture of ladies attacked by 
wolves, quite as well as, if not better than, the 
large one. However, opinions were very much 
divided about that. Car], and Ernst, and Eric, 
had some capital sport together ; and Schwartz 
killed three more wolves before he went back 
to Rome in the spring, with his young mistress; 
to whom he now appeared to have trans- 
ferred his allegiance. Eric bought a beau- 
tiful little villa in the neighbourhood of Arqui. 
Every winter they returned to Kronenthal. 
Carl often joined them both there and at 
Arqui. The last time he was expected in 
the north, grand preparations were making 
at the castle, to receive with becoming honors 
the blooming young bride he was bringing 
with him from the banks of the far-off Thames ; 
and to whom he wanted to show what warmth 
of hospitality was to be found in the frost and 
snow of a Pomeranian winter. 


A WAY TO REMEMBER. 


Most self-educated men, who for the most 
part have to win their bread and their in- 
formation together, feel that the pressing 
and material business of life has a tendency 
to interfere with the memory of the scientific 
facts or of the philosophical truths which, in 
the intervals of leisure, they have been at 
pains to acquire. Now, there are many 
every-day familiar things which, by any one 
sincerely in earnest, may be made powerful 
helps to the memory, and to habits of reflec- 
tion, through the association of ideas, It 
may be useful to illustrate this position by a 
few examples. 

There are few readers who have travelled 
by any sort of carriage, who could have failed 
to remark the appearances of motion im- 
pressed upon the leaden. These are due, 
not to the landscape, but to the carriage. 
Such simple phenomena are easy of associa- 
tion with the motion of the earth and the 
immobility of the sun ; they read many les- 
sons to us on the ditference between real and 
apparent motion. 

Among the highest truths in nature, is 
the now confessed universality of motion. 
The fixed stars are no longer fixed in the 
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measured by ages. In the words of a modern 
astronomer, “ mutation and change are every 
where found; all is in motion; orbits ex- 
panding or contracting, their planes rocking 
up or down, their perihelia and nodes sweep- 
ing in opposite directions round the sun.” 
It is well that we are likewise told, that “the 
limits of all these changes are fixed; that 
these limits can never be passed, and that at 
the end of a vast period, amounting to many 
millions of years, the entire range of fluctua- 
tion will have been accomplished, the entire 
system, planets, orbits, inclinations, eccentri- 
cities, perihelia, and nodes, will have regained 
their original values and places, and the 
great bell of eternity will have then sounded 
One!” 

Now among many things which we have 
not mentioned, but which are nevertheless 
involved in the above statement, there are 
not a few that are extremely difficult to be 
remembered, but which it would be service- 
able to retain in memory by the aid of fami- 
liar associations. Recurring again to the 
phenomena of travel ; (for earth is to man 
none other than a magnificent chariot wherein 
he rides around that great central luminary, 
the sun, in the midst of planetary systems 
without end:) we may again refer to the 
apparent motion of the objects through which 
the passenger on the railway progresses. 
While passing in a direct line through a 
forest of trees, those trees towards which he 
is moving will appear to open out or sepa- 
rate from each other, while those left behind 
will appear to close up. Now this same 
opening-out, and this same closing-up, are 
actually the criteria employed to determine 
the astronomer touching the direction in 
which man on this earth is travelling through 
the starry forest in the skies. Borne along 
by the movement of the sun, the astronomer 
accordingly seeks a point in the heavens 
where the stars appear to be increasing their 
mutual distances. Finding this point, he 
next looks behind him in the opposite direc- 
tion, and there perceiving the stars to close 
up on each other, he concludes that he has 
found the direction in which he is moving. 
In this manner it was, in fact, that Herschel 
determined that the solar system is travelling 
through space towards a point in the con- 
stellation Hercules, Now, many minds act- 
ing on this simple association, like the actor 
who receives the cue of a word or two from 
the prompter and then remembers his whole 
part, may, from the mere force of such a sys- 
tem, remember the whole of the discoveries 
of Argelander and Maedler. The sun, with 


ordinary sense, and the belief of thousands | its planets, will be seen sweeping towards 
of yéars that they were absolutely fixed, is|the north pole of the heavens,—in fact, to- 


now proved to have arisen from an illusion 
of the senses. All are now conceded to be 
moving around each other with marvellous 
velocity ; though, from the distance, the 
motion appears to us to be remarkably slow. 
The sun himself has his circuit of travel, 





wards the star marked 7 in the constellation 
Hercules,—with a velocity which causes it to 
pass over a distance equal to thirty-three mil- 
lions three hundred and fifty thousand miles 
every year. The star, Alcyone, will be re- 
called as the principal star in the group of 
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Copernicus, but not sufficiently illustrated, is 
at length indisputably established. 
Sometimes things of a grosser sort will 
serve to make those of a finer quality not 
only more appreciable, but more intelligible. 
Questions in regard to the subtle essence, 
Light, are difficult because of their fineness ; 
but it has been found possible to make them 
clear by resembling the subjects they regard 
to tangible objects, such as gun-boats, and 
rifle-bails, and gun-barrels. One of the last- 
named articles is supposed to be placed on 
a moving boat, and it is proposed so to 
direct a rifle on shore as to fire a ball 
down the said barrel. Now, let the two 
rifles be on the same exact level, and the 
axes of the barrels be made precisely to 
not observed, while journeying along a rail-| coincide,—would the ball from the one 
way, how the trees of a forest apparently | pass down the other, in case the fixed one 
Se each gate ap — ane were fired = the oe ~ — 
uced by the rapid speed of the carriage ?|came precisely opposite to each other e 
This incident, hates as it is, may serve to ee a be apt to answer yes ; not 
raise habitually i in the mind the notion of the | because the scientific reply confidently, No. 
aces nha hee dl orn — ? 4 = . poemeny that the fixed rifle should be 
apparent change in the place of an object, | fixed before the moving one comes opposite 
occasioned by the real change in the place of ; and the rifleman must make an allowance for 
the spectator. Since the parallactic motion | the time the ball requires to move from the 
of the forest trees becomes less and less per-| one gun to the other, and also for the velocity 
ceptible as the velocity of the travelling be- | with which the moving piece is descending the 
holder diminishes, or as the distance of the} stream. In order that the ball from the shore 
seemingly moving object becomes greater, it} may be caused to enter the muzzle of the 
is evident that to measure the distance of the moving rifle, this computation must be accu- 
fixed stars is equivalent to determining the | rately made. But further conditions have 
amount of the parallactic change in their rela-| also to be considered. For instance, it must 
eee ——— My m1 — 7 | be or — a > -. : ee 
0 sitions from which they may be) ing down the barrel, the barrel itself is pro- 
viewed by a spectator on the earth’s surface.  gressing down the tide, and that, in order to 
The spectator will, on the prompting of this | avoid the pressure of the ball against the 
remarkable suggestion, probably remember | upper side of the barrel, the latter must be 
that when the orbitual motion of the earth | fixed in an inclined position, und that the 
was first propounded by Copernicus, and it ‘bottom of the barrel must be as far up the 
was asserted to revolve in an ellipse of nearly | stream as it will descend by the boat’s motion 
six hundred million miles in circumference, | during the progress of the ball down the 
and with a motion so swift that it passed | barrel ;—in fine, that the direction in which 
over no less than sixty-eight thousand | the barrel of the rifle which should receive 
miles in every hour of time, the oppo-'the ball must be placed, is determined both 
—_ of the great pe ae exclaimed, | by the velocity = — -_ the velocity of 
at this doctrine could not be true ; “for,” | the boat which bears the rifle. 
said they, “if we are sweeping around the | But what has this very material parable to 
sun in this vast orbit, and with this amazing | do with the theory and properties of light ? 
velocity, then ought the fixed stars to whirl | First of all, we liken the particles of light 
— oa other, as do the forest trees to the | that are shot from the fixed stars to the balls 
traveller flying swiftly by them.” To the/|that are shot from the fixed rifle. The gun- 
i. eye this, which was the case in| barrel on the marine boat om the tube 
ct, did not appear; and the Copernicans | of the star-gazer, and the boat represents the 
were without a satisfactory reply, They | earth which bears him while itself sweeping 
could only venture a suggestion that, _— around in its orbit. Down the axis of that 
perhaps to the enormous distance of the fixed | tube the particles of light, like the aforesaid 
stars, no perceptible change was operated by | |Tifle-balls, must pass, in order to reach the 
the revolution of the earth in its orbit ; in, eye of the observer. As the velocity of the 
-— ae s, that the pole of es heavens | earth’s ae has been ascertained, and as 
revolved in a curve of two hundred mil-;the amount by which the telescope must be 
lion miles in diameter, but that such was | ‘i inclined, to cause the light to cate: has been 
the distance of the spheres of the fixed ' determined, the velocity of the light itself 
stars, that this curve was reduced to an ‘becomes known from these two data ; and 
invisible point. After a contest of three|thus the previously determined value of this 


centre of gravity, and to be at present the 
sun about which the universe of stars com- 

ing our astral system are all revolving ; 
the light from Alcyone requiring a period of 
five hundred and thirty-seven years to tra- 
verse the distance of the sun, froma the central 
orb about which he performs his mighty 
revolutions ; and the enorrious term of eigh- 
teen million two hundred thousand years 
being required to be accomplished, if we may 
rely on the angular motion of the sun and 
system, as already determined, before the 
solar orb, with all its planets, satellites, and 
comets will have completed one revolution 
around its grand centre. 

Still keeping to the incidents of travel, and 
the phenomenon of forest trees. Who has 


the Pleiades, now supposed to occupy the | hundred years’ duration, the truth uttere years’ duration, the truth uttered by 
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incredible velocity is satisfactorily confirmed. 
For the rest, the reality of the earth’s motion 
is absolutely necessary, to render the pheno- 
mena at all explicable. Such an illustration 
may serve to explain to the grossest under- 
standing how it is that, owing to the pro- 
gressive motion of light, and the revolution 
of the earth in its orbit, the celestial bodies 
cannot occupy in the heavens the places 
which they appear to fill. The particles of 
light from Jupiter take nearly forty minutes 
in passing from the planet to the observer’s 
eye. Meanwhile the earth has progressed in 
its orbit some thirty-seven thousand miles, 
and the spectator borne along with it must 
see the planet, not where it actually is, but 
where it was in appearance some forty 
minutes before. The same effect in kind is 
produced on the places of the fixed stars, 
and is called aberration. To bring all this 
to mind with clearness and precision, it needs 
only to think of the gun-boat, the rifle-barrel, 
and the rifle-ball. 


THE SANDIMAN MYSTERY. 


Ir is just fourteen years ago since I dis- 
covered my first grey hair ; it was flourishing 
(confound it!) in the most ostentatious manner 
in my left whisker, and had turned, as I 
believe, from black to white in a single 
night. It was the morning of my birthday. 
I had risen full of matured youth—I was 
but two-and-forty—and in the! best of spirits. 
From a baseless dream of matrimonial subjec- 
tion I had awakened to find myself alone. I 
had said in my heart, “There is no need, 
Harry Loveless, to take to thyself a wife 
these ten years.” In the pride of my manhood, 
in the glory—if I may say so—of my wounded 
beauty I was smitten; that spectral form 
which stood out from the raven masses of its 
fellows was a warning not to be neglected. 
Some evidence of the breaking up of my sys- 
tem had been apparent to me for years, which I 
had striven to account for by temporary 
causes, and they now bec:me fearfully siguifi- 
cant. I could not, thenceforward, conceal 
from myself that the button of the waistband 
of my trowsers was better left unfastened ; 
that I felt happier when out of my little 
patent leather boots. What then was my 
conduct upon the discovery of these facts ? 
I eradicated the grey hair with care, and 
burnt it ; I became thinner-waisted, smaller- 
footed than ever ; I was gayer—brighter from 
that moment ; danced more (waltz, especially), 
sang more (sentimental ballads, always), and 
gave up whist entirely ; in short, apoplectic in 
feeling, I became quite boyish in manner ; for 
I felt there was no time to lose in taking unto 
myself a wife. 

In the place where I resided the supply of 
young ladies far exceeded the demand. On 
my right hand dwelt the eight Miss Nogoes ; 
two red, and one with a squint ; on my left 
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the five Miss Sansous ; all so alike that mak- 
ing love to one would be making four 
mistakes ; and might lead, eventually, to the 
most complicated bigamy. The two Miss 
Holdfasts—both in years, and father com- 
mercial—were within a stone’s throw; the 
terrace towards the town was filled with half- 
pay military officers who had daughters 
unattached ; the terrace towards the sea 
with half-pay naval ditto, with daughters 
waiting for sailing orders in the brig 
Cupid. To all of these the amount of m 
income, down to the pence and shillings, had 
been interesting for years: what I paid a 
month for my lodgings ; what I had been 
allowed at college ; how many horses there 
had been to my father’s hearse ; all that could 
throw light, in fact, upon my social position. 
had been objects of their closest inquiry. If 
had had the misfortune to be amongst the 
landed gentry, they would have known my 
age to a minute, for Burke—the only Burke 
they had ever heard of—was never out of 
their minds. The few military men who 
shone amidst our petticoat parties at Sand- 
with were dancible, flirtable, go-down-to- 
supper-with-able enough, but they were far 
from eligible ; the three men in the regiment 
who had more than a hundred a-year besides 
their pay, were, singularly enough, the only 
married ones. In such astate of things, then, 
Harry Loveless needed not to have gone 
to the length of advertising for a bride. 

I know not to whose bow and spear—to 
whose crinoline and “ whiskers”—I might have 
speedily fallen a prey, had not the Sandiman 
family, fourteen years ago, arrived amongst 
us, There was a Mr. Sandiman, and there were 
three Miss Sandimans; and there was Mrs, 
Sandiman ; we knew there was a Mrs. S. by 
the cards which they left, sparely enough, in 
returning calls, “Mrs. Sandiman and the 
Misses Sandiman ” (or the Miss Sandimen, as 
we were wont to term them), but we knew no- 
thing more of herformanymonths. The family 
lived a retired life, and picked and chose out 
of their neighbours for their friends. They 
were therefore described by some as “ nice 
people when you came to know them,” but by 
the majority as “not moving in our best 
circles by any means ;” the young ladies were 
certainly far too good-looking to be popular 
at Sandwith. In consideration of their charms 
and of the execution they effected amongst 
the hundred-and-first, they were denominated 
respectively by that gallant corps—* Battle,” 
“ Murder,” and “Sudden Death.” They were 
all three blondes, but “Sudden Death ” was 
the blondest. I saw her first upon the sea- 
beach, walking and reading at the same time, 
upon a rather windy July day; her parasol 
—a pagoda parasol it was, of no sort of use, 
but of the greatest possible ornament—was 
carried off suddenly by a zephyr and revolved 
rapidly in the direction of the deep. I started 
immediately—as also did the button of my 
waistband—in headlong pursuit, and arrived 
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at the water’s edge, just too late. To have 
wetted my patent leather boots wag of course 
out of the question; but I did the next best 
thing that I could have done, and I sent my 
dog in after the fair craft. I restored 
it to its proprietress. A bow the next 
time we. met; a bow and a smile the 
time after that; a shake of the hand the 
third day, culminated, on the fourth, to an 
introduction to her two sisters and to Mr. 
Sandiman. I then met them daily, by acci- 
dent, in their marine walks; I sent them 
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She was always indisposed, it seemed. It 
was the answer people got when they called ; 
it was the reply that was written to invita- 
tions ; and yet none of the six Sandwith 
doctors had had a chance at her. But, the 
lower orders had been more fortunate 
than the upper: the buicher had seen her, 
and affirmed that she was “ tolerably 
good to look at for an old ’un,” and “ deuced 
sharp about prime: cuts;” the maida of all 
work had seen her in the early morning upon 
her lonely way to the sea-shore to bathe; 


cards of admission to the Bachelors’ Ball.| she had been taken to church, thickly veiled, 
O the stratagems put in practice by our; with the rest of the family, but the frigidest 
female Sandwithians to procure these! the|of bows prevented near a to the 
heartburnings they cause; the lifelong feuds |Sandimen upon the Sabbath days ; her own 
which year after year they engender or in-| domestics had been fee’d and pumped in vain 
flame; the envy, the malice that are brought |—they only aflirmed that she was subject to 
forth by them—it is enough to make the | tantrums, which appeared to be a common 
angels weep ! complaint of mistresses, and failed to satisfy 

At last the Sandimans asked me to dinner. | the curious. After dinner I perceived Mr. 8. 
These approaches to intimacy, although car-| was suffering torture in the attempt to keep 
ried forward with exquisite skill, took a con-| me company and himself awake, so [ proposed 
siderable time to accomplish ; and yet I had|a nap; and when his breathing began to get 
seen nothing of the commandant upon the|stertorous I stole up-stairs to the young 
other side. Mrs. Sandiman had not yet/ladies. No one asleep im the drawing- 
shown herself; her lieutenant, Pegton—a/room ; no huddling over the fire with gowns 
maiden aunt of the young ladies—had been | drawn up to their knees for comfort, while 
their duenna in their rambles; their chape~| they abused their guests for amusement. All 
rone at the ball. Now, said I to myself, I| at work, or reading, except Lieutenant Peg- 
shall meet the mother; and I said it; ton, who was. above-stairs with the invalid, 
triumphantly, for nobody else at Sandwith |The whole thing began to wear in my eyes 
had as yet enjoyed that privilege. the appearance cf business—of marriage. 

I arrived a little too early, and was re~| Sudden Death was positively charming by 
ceived by my Arabella, alone. I had thus) firelight. Wouldsheplay? Certainly. Would 
an opportunity of making ample mental notes; she sing? With pleasure. Was she fond of 
of ie accomplishments ;— manners easy ;| biography? She was; and of the right 


dress quiet. perfection ; no allusions to the| biographies. I was on the point of a 
aristocracy ; no observations about the wea-| her Arabella before them all; but change 
ther ;—I began to think her exactly the|it just in time into Arethusa and sea 


sort of person to sit at the head of a table;/songs in general. I had determined not 
I considered how ‘Mrs. Harry Loveless’! to commit myself till I had seen my future 
would read upon a visiting card. Nothing} mother-in-law with my own eyes. I knew 
to be ashamed of as to sisters-in-law : both | what frightful accidents have happened 
entered gracefully ; did not call their sister; through such a rash proceeding; how 
Bella; did not attempt to make her uncom-) Charlie Blake, of the Heavies, for instance, 
fortable through spite, nor to cut her out| married a. wife in that manner, with the 
the least in my affections: father-in-law | understanding only that her money came 
just as he should be, commonplace— your} from the mother’s side; and indeed it did 
|- clever father-in-laws are always borrowing) so, for she had earned. it by going about the 
your money— but eminently respectable ;| country in a caravan and exhibiting herself, 
head bald and shining ; countenance bland ;| being half white and half black, like a 
voice pompous, waistcoat arched: Lieutenant! domino. Battle presently left the room for 
Pegton, bony, knuckly, with iron-grey mous-|a thimble, and Murder followed her in 
tache, but looking as if she had money in the} pursuit of a crochet-needle; directly that 
funds. Still no mother-in-law. I thought| Murder was out, and there were no 


of all that Sandwith had been saying about 
her: that she was mad; that she drank ; 
that she had an incurable disease, supposed 


witnesses, I whispered “ Arabella,” in my 
softest tones. She did not reply in words, 
but her fingers, which happened at that mo- 


to have been long extinct among the human! ment to be entangled in mine, returned the 
species ; that she had a pig's face ; that she| slightest of pressures. “I am going to ask 
had no nose. Mysuspense became intolerable. | you a question,” I continued, “ which, I trust, 
“Shall I not have the pleasure of seeing} you will not take ill.” Her little hand 
Mrs. Sandiman this evening?” 1 said to the| trembled violently, and I think she expected 





Lieutenant, as I took her down to dinner. | 
“] fear not, Mr. Loveless,” she replied. | 


to be asked for that in marriage, at once ; 
but such was not my intention. “ Will you, 


| will you, dear Arabella,” I went on, “ permit 





My sister is at present indisposed.” 
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me to have a little conversation with your 
mother?” 

I felt the dear creature growing as cold as 
marble while I said this; there was evi- 
dently something seriously amiss about Mrs. 
S. I declare I was so in love at that instant, 
that I would have compounded for an Albino 
upon the spot. “My mother, Mr. Loveless,” 
she replied, “is at present indisposed:” and 
immediately afterwards the Lieutenant en- 
tered the room, and put a stop to all 
explanation. 

or a week after that interview I rose with 
the lark—or, at least, very little after seven 
o'clock —in hopes of catching my future 
mother-in-law at her morning walks ; but to 
no purpose. After that, I tried an hour still 
earlier, almost before the sun was up, and 
then I caught her: she went out to bathe, it 
seemed, at six o’clock. The sanguine old 
lady evidently trusted that nobody would be 
about at that hour, for she was attired in 
marine costume ; her head was enveloped in 
something exceedingly like a sponge-bag ; 
she wore blue spectacles; her form was 
rolled round in what appeared to be a bed- 
curtain, and she had yellow slippers. It was 
a frightful apparition, and my heart half) 
failed me for a moment; but I thought of 
Arabella, and was firm. It could not surely 
be that she was a monomaniac about dress ! 
I followed her across the common to the sea- 
beach, and took the number of her bathing- 
machine. I sat down on the shingle, 
and drew forth my cigar-case, in order to 
meditate the more calmly. The sea was 
dotted with countless sails, and the billows 
were leaping in the sunlight ; the whole face 
of nature was at its fairest ; but my thought 
was wrapped up solely in that inexplicable 
being in Number Twenty-two. That she 
came there regularly, and subscribed by the 
month, was all the bathing-woman could teil 
me about her. Was that, I wondered, fér 
the disease which was otherwise extinct in 
the human species? I waited for twenty 
minutes, and then out came Mrs. S., pre- 
cisely as before. My belief was, and is, that 
she retained ‘those spectacles upon her nose 
—she HAD anose—throughout the immersion. 
I followed her to the centre of the common, 
and then I spoke. “Mrs. Sandiman, I beg | 
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you will excuse me; but this secms the only 
chance of my getting a word with you, you 
are generally so indisposed.” No answer, 
“May I be permitted to ask a question which 
concerns most nearly one of your accom- 
plished daughters?” No answer. There 
was a wandering of the eye, and a twitching 
of the lip, however, as if she was casting 
about for the fit sentence, and rejecting 
various others which offered themselves. I 
began to think that she was dumb,— 
what a glorious mother-in-law!—but de- 
termined upon one more effort. “Have I 
your permission, my gear madam, to prosecute 
my endeavours to obtain your daughter's 
hand?” She answered indeed in the affirm- 
ative; but it was in a manner that blasted 
every hope: by a single word, she betrayed 
the reason for all the strange precautions 
and mysterious means which had been taken 
to _— her dark at Sandwith,—until, at 
least, the young ladies had been disposed of 
It was, in truth, utterly impossible that an 
alliance with either of them could have been 
effected without the concealment of their 
mother. To the following, which I sent to 


| dear Arabella—“ After a conversation with 


your good mother this morning, dear 
Miss Sandiman, I feel it my painful duty to 
withdraw my pretension to your affections ; 
but be assured your secret remains safe with 
me”’—I received no answer. The sweet girl 
understood all at once, and appreciated, I 
dare say, my delicate generosity. Until this 
present writing, fourteen years after that 
interview, I have never disclosed the cause of 
Mrs. Sandiman’s indisposition. So terribly 
did she leave out her H’s, that she couldn’t 
have said heaven to have got there, and 
would have called me “’Arry ” to the end of 
her days. 
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